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Many times have been asked, “What basis you use 
for selecting the books for sale the Campus Store? Mag- 
azine reviews? Newspaper lists? Publisher’s announcements? 
Customers’ The answer is, course, “All them 


—and more.” 


The clientele the Campus Store made almost en- 
tirely Cornell faculty, students, and administrative person- 
nel, The reading interests such group include everything 
from Winnie the Pooh the Dead Sea Scrolls—and 
through nearly every conceivable area fact, theory, and 


fiction. 


Obviously, can’t stock the books print, but 
try have many different titles many different cat- 
egories space will permit. Any book not stock will 
promptly ordered for any customer extra charge. Often 
these “special result our stocking new titles. in- 


vite you come and help make our selection. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


seem, this issue, have hit unusually high percentage 
authors who are also college teachers; this matter chance, not in- 
tent. SHERIDAN BAKER, whose poetry has appeared various maga- 
zines, including Epoch, teaches writing the University Michigan. 
WARREN BECK Professor English Lawrence College, and wide- 
known for novels, and critical work. DAVID CORNEL 
now conducting the Writing Workshop Rhode Island Univer- 
sity, after having spent most 1955 Europe. GERLACH teaches 
Swarthmore; his poems this issue are from Hopwood Prize manuscript 
Michigan. KENNETH HANSON, who teaching Reed College, 
has had poems Botteghe Oscure, The Sewanee Review, and elsewhere, 
including Epoch. MEYER LIBEN, who exception that far 
know not teaching anywhere, lives New York; his work has ap- 
peared New Directions, Twice Year, Poetry, and Accent. ROY MARZ, 
who was awarded the Oscar Blumenthal prize Poetry 1953 and 
who has appeared before Epoch, teaches Butler University. 


Conveniently, most our contributors who are not teaching have 
grouped themselves together alphabetically. JANE MAYHALL lives 
Brooklyn, where she spends full time writing stories, plays, verse-plays and 
poems. FAYE RITER’S stories have previously been Epoch. PARTIC 
SWEENEY lives South Bend, Indiana, where engaged private 
study. LEONARD WOLF, now living Berkeley, California, has had 
poems magazines ranging from Atlantic Monthly Poetry: 
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NINE POEMS 


Roy Marz 


LOVE LAZINESS 


our shrewd diligence toward nothingness 
read run, riffle standstill pages. 
Juliet had not broke her brow 

She would have worked love off and had her wages 
being forgotten now; 


And Jesus never aglow the lips nuns 
And tough little ones. 

for the wood, lest you die the wood.” 

But since would liefer 

Idle over women and boys who passed 

missed the dust 

And lags our cunning hurry toward the cipher. 


Dally over this spring 
And lose the words that run? publishing. 
Slow poison dogwood the hill 
Slows through rose ice anemone: 
Love, and you stand still 
Corrupted into shiftless eternity. 
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—Roy Marz 


VALENTINE AND THE BIRDS 


The saint’s head falls the public place 

And winter birds excited gala runs 

Lock the red time for their timed mating. 

Spring will choral over his unaware bones 

And look for neither reason the shock 

Stemming the green music the wood, 

signs the coming hunter and the hawk: 

The informed saint cannot see why should 

Since meaningless joy the only meaningful run 
Between the stir and jetting desire, 

And the held chord when beginning and end are done 
And gods home and are stone the stiff 


WHETHER THEY FEARED 
WHETHER THEY LOVED 


Friday Sunday nothing moved. 
Coastal fish glass pleats 

Met but not struck fixed lights, 

The snake under the squatted gull 

Stiff the chink the stone shell, 

The neck the noose that could not slide. 
Death movement, nothing died, 

Life movement was unalive 

And only art had meaning all, 


And God had meaning only for God 
Until his shudder broke the spell. 


The rope slid, the stone gave. 
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—Roy Marz 


FOR DICKIE MACGREGOR 


Death knows his business, but polite 
come through backyard when front doors are open? 
Ancient ladies and gentlemen feel the slight. 


Accounts arranged neatly rubber bands, 
Their glass wired they sit upright parlors, 
Their labels pasted on, genteel hands 


The district and the year. They wait there, cool, 
Foiled, tissued. Some them hear the ticks, 
All hear the alien plop the goldfish pool 


And then the ticks. Who had advised fence, 
And who would listen? Least all death 
Who operates with gentleman’s business sense, 


One bouquet like another, nothing for age, 
child moment given seniority. 
Their delicate wires strain the outrage 


But the thing that cools his pint goldfish mud, 
Unborn, unbred, could scarcely appreciate 
The long trouble required for vintage blood. 
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—Roy Marz 


ORPHEUS 


Nightingales mated between his strings 
And pulled string was moon start them scaling, 
Modal stars rove the sound’s shadow. 


Where was his harp when waited his braided bride 
Coming over the meadow, her naked ears 
Washed Thracian sunlight, brook pebbles? 


Then should have been the sharpest chord all 
stun the coil upending from deep rock 
And hearing given silence her footfall. 


watched her eyes stop and her slower hand 
Fall, and his hand fell the longest string 
Waking the longest world welcoming. 


music afterwards was quite like this, 
larks know, but the traveler girl attended 
Only the difficult step down the dark, 


And did not heed the rower’s randy laugh: 
The deaf bride that Orpheus chose for love 
Carried virgin ears his innocent seed. 
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VENUS 


Urbino, gratitude: 
The nude moment ours, but many duke 
Cheats the public fund, 


The duchess rosy-toweled 
Pleating the white sheet, our violets held 
pleasure while she dries. 


The maid’s head the chest 
After your linen monstrance for the bread, 
Ours shall close, the moment past. 


Nothing 
With her you, call Venus, 
Public, mythical, 


And burning not rise 
Above this flesh, but take with risen eves, 
Consume and return: 


The bathless girl the street 
Bending lift the can violets 
Our private gain again. 


—Roy Marz 
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—Roy Marz 


THE HUMOR HELEN 


When Leda felt her belly swell with the seed 

the fled swan could she think that god assumes 
With the bird’s image the bird’s image god? 

She imaged gods, she coined divine names, 

She imaged herself fate with winged son. 


And when, the jokester home for the point his wing 
Husbandly her buckles, she buckled and laid 

The egg, she flew his grinning eyes for wrong 
Done her borne that would fly but not god. 

She gagged the farce, the burlesque egg the sun. 


Winging her down the marigolds, spoke 

marvelous things cygnet might bring her down. 
They heard crackle that seemed creation’s crack: 
She smiled her shelled, her blue blinker, the down 
Sure become the confident golden mane, 

Downer addled wings, the walled son. 


The humorist changes rose for his plunge 

imageless rain, and Leda out reed 

And pointless nights contrived pointless cage. 
was only their Helen who understood, 
Drying her young mane the morning sun. 
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—Roy Marz 


TOURISTS 


Copernicus Bologna observing the moon 
Bandage the heavenly Bull’s bright carbuncle 
Forgot his uncle who sent him study law, 

And Mozart making motets for Bolognese eunuchs 
Wrote instead his mother, because rain: 

thought death coming from the rain. 


Workers sometimes find foreign land 

They cannot follow schedules: nobody allowed 

For timeless collisions, emergency loves, sudden faiths. 
Wed Aldeberan and the rain singing fifths 

And uncle clients become fixed wraiths 

And even light and sound absurdly slowed. 


Who shape the comely frontiers music and law 

Are not behind them; they want what they cannot claim, 
The love the blinded cinder for the flame, 

Death the lordly builder against the rain. 

They are daft for crucifixion, and kill time 

Forming quartets for games around the sun. 


THE CEMETERY 


Missed. The lucky hare clicked through the bars 

And found cover among the luxuriant sleepers. 

Too old for climbing, dog retrieve, 

The hunter settled for sanctuary, and smiled. 

But the hare the proud center the drive 

Settled too, ears vivid handles. 

Too much, that still place and the impudence the head: 
The hunter fired, leaving the dead fur for the dead. 
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THE HILLS HOME 


Sheridan Baker 


Wordsworth was right. the man begins find his prison 
house comfortable, the flattened horizon grows easy the eye, 
from nowhere will come emanation from those hills 
hawked boy, fierce and casual with Nature knew not of. 
Among the boy’s candid impressions the mind makes its own con- 
nections, leagues below consciousness, and the man all sudden 
gets them back again, grained, encrusted and beautiful. The hills 
remember are those around Santa Rosa, California, town now 
here and there splashing over them from its original valley. have 
several times gone back—fifty miles north San Francisco, 
Highway 101—and the hills look remarkably the same spite 
the new housing. 

The California hills rise from flat valleys like long burial 
mounds, like brown and purple islands from estuary. looks 
if, indeed, the valleys were laid against their sides water, 
San Francisco Bay had once reached prodigiously between the 
mountains’ fingers, and slowly silted over and become arable. 
not know this even approximates geological truth. But looks 
that way. You can still (unless the new bridge now complete) 
take the ferry across the bay from Richmond San Quentin Point, 
and, you are not too busy wondering what the prisoners are do- 
ing, you will notice round red gumdrop island your left, 
quite close, and others off the north similarly cupped the sur- 
face the bay. And you drive north you will find that the slack 
waters have become fields scattered with Holsteins, and the islands 
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have become hills. 

These coastal hills are very old, worn smooth and sodded, like 
fists and arms and shoulders giants caught ages back the 
Flood. Sometimes, with trails spun around them livestock, they 
look like beehives, and sometimes they crop themselves with boul- 
ders. From May October they are grassed and brown. The ones 
knew best were grazed sheep, the grass was not long, but 
others knee-high grass would hush and change color with the wind, 
white and yellow and brown. Their flanks would seem breathe 
with the summer’s heat. Farther off, the browns would deepen 
purple, then fade the universal blue distant mountains. 

Live oak the tree the Santa Rosa hills; the big black oak 
with alligator scales for bark and grey tatters Spanish moss with 
mistletoe and white oak balls (from which, with five rusty nails, you 
can make wonderful fat little horse), grows the level. But the 
live oak takes the hills. Whatever its origin, its appearance 
Japanese. Its lines are something like those beautifully con- 
torted Japanese pine. It, too, always green. Its silver twigs sup- 
port small oval leaves, dusty white the concave underside, dark 
green and shiny top. Stout thorns break the rim intervals. The 
dead leaves prick all bare feet; the live ones scratch all climbers. 
But the trees brighten the crests the hills like topknots, and shade 
the clefts lower down. And they dominate the more thickly wooded 
hills, spite tall pine and fir and eucalyptus, and spite the 
occasional huge chocolate-barked madrone and the underwood 
manzanita. 

Everywhere manzanita competes with oak. The scrub variety 
congregates chest-high groves—a pleasant bush with light green 
leaves and reddish bark. The big one—about the size apple 
tree—underlines the slightly ornamental cast the Santa Rosa 
hill. Its glossy wine-red limbs twist and out from the ground 
several equal trunks before branching into cohesive top nice 
green ellipses. 

father’s house was built into the side one these 
brusque California hills, the midst pine but with manzanita 
and live oak rolling the hill above. wooden frame which 
looked two stories high resigned itself, back, into the one story 
really was. The space front provided musty basement, 
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floored red dirt, which soon climbed nothing against the house 
overhead. The house, the drive, and lawn were contained 
terrace wall grey rock slabs, where lizards liked sprawl—or 
inspect the universe, exercising and down with their forearms 
like violent old men, their chilly yellow eyes enraged with concen- 
tration. From the foot the wall the brown plowed hill fell away 
the pasture and orchard the flat. The orderly prune trees 
would fill the level valley—which seemed farther down than was 
because you were small and the hill was sheer with billows 
blossoms every spring. You could smell them everywhere. 

sit the stone edge the lawn, legs hanging 
over the terrace wall, and look out over the valley the hills 
humped far the other side, wondering what was beyond. Even 
long after had been San Francisco, the country beyond that 
ridge seemed mysterious and unexplored. And over that hill— 
though think now was the can still remember pictur- 
ing, his jaunty hat, colossal head father, who had gone 
back East business think far Cincinnati) when was 
two three. 

But grew the hills back the house. Here gath- 
ered some intimations heights and depths, life and death, ab- 
sorbed them with sense exhilarated breathing and muscled en- 
ergy, sense running and climbing. Incidents, the vividness 
which went unnoticed the swim being alive and motion, are 
still bound with the feeling how was walk fast 
and obliquely the hill, through manzanita and broom, get into 
the live oaks the top, and how was run along the trails the 
crest, and how was crash through leaves and manzanita brush, 
running down hill for home. 

Perhaps the greatest tangible thing will ever make was tree 
house, done several engagements over year earliest 
teens. the hill back the house and near enough worry 
mother with sounds hammering the air, cleared space near 
the top solitary Douglas fir. Two six-foot pairs two-by-fours 
crossed right angles, nailing them the middle the trunk, 
like the twinned arms telephone pole. square frame, with 
braces slanted from the trunk out the corners, developed the 
ends these; and this frame, flooring with square trapdoor 
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one quadrant. now had platform like crowsnest, swaying 
the wind with pleasant terror, where you could sit with your back 
the trunk. The pine-pitch shirts, from the bleeding 
where the branches had been, did not please mother either, 
imagine, though she said nothing about it. She was cheerful and 
patient woman. 

When asked her might build tree house, she had con- 
sented; but when she saw the height which had begun—made 
more giddy her view the hill from the back porch—she 
called down and withdrew the building permit. She just wanted 
nearer the ground, but was wild with disappointment. 
lengths salvaged two-by-fours, the new rope for which had 
saved, dreams cottage where you could sleep, and perhaps 
even cook meal, snug the air—all appeared useless, and life 
seemed hold glory and future whatsoever. Anything lower 
down would not work. The trunk was too big allow any decent 
floorspace, and the big branching oaks that would support ramb- 
ling packing-box kind architecture, surrounded tree and not 
air, were simply out the question. wanted aerie, look- 
out, but built into cabin. friend mine had made platform 
Douglas fir hill, and wanted elaborate his plan. Noth- 
ing else would do: this style tree house none. mother re- 
lented: whether before after she consulted father not re- 
member. But she never liked the project, and was much relieved 
when was completed, and abandoned. 

cousin Max, who sometimes visited during the sum- 
mers, helped with the earlier stages. got the platform done, 
and sat around for while, learning climb the rope from 
ground platform and swinging around the pitchy branches, which 
started easy reach from the ground and were never more than 
four feet apart all the way up. The job really was good deal safer 
than looked from the back porch. The branches spread below 
series radial nets through which would pretty difficult 
fall very far. would often imitate Johnny Weismuller’s current 
Tarzan, would hang from one branch and drop catch the 
next below, then catch breath and drop again, all the way the 
ground. 


With help from industrious boy named Ralph, older 
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and better builder than and occasionally from others, with 
boards pried off ruined rock-crusher and carried across the hills, 
with breathtaking solitude the swaying gable, the house was 
finally built, cube greyed wood—a window each face, trap 
door beneath, gable forty-five degrees —floating lake 
boughs, with Christmas tree rising from the center its roof like 
green smoke from silver chimney. climbed the rope sometimes, 
sat sometimes, looked out the windows sometimes—down 
through the trees, over the roof house the tilled and blos- 
somed valley, the immediate hillside—but, really. the house 
was finished. 

There were other heights climb the hills, other trees and 
even water tower the empty subdivision which capped the hill 
lived on. Westward the premature subdivision, saddling the 
ridge, was sheep pasture. The sides were bare; the top was tufted 
with oak and sliced away the shady side abandoned 
quarry—a cliff red soil and grey rock with arena the base 
where granite blocks still leaned one another. Here climbing 
took opposite direction. became down. The hilltop was sub- 
terranean. The joy height became the quickening depth, the 
fearful penetration the earth. 

one side the quarry, straight into the hill, was 
oval invagination about six feet wide and four high. You could 
see into way. curved slightly downward, floor and roof, and 
then upward again into the black. puddle collected the bottom 
the curve and stayed into the summer, shrinking and green- 
ing. The wet brown tube always looked were about slither 
into final, morbid contraction. Some said that tramps had slept 
there; some had heard boys, the wild and reckless, the fighters, 
who had gone into all the way. Some would dare far 
the pool, from whence could see the tunnel veer the 
right after extending into the mountain another fifteen feet. 
Finally, when the pool dried, dared the turn; finally 
agreed explore with torches. 

carrying stick blazing with rags and kerosene, three 
four us—the first time, think, one decided stay outside 
run for help—went the distance. The cave continued about far 
after the right-angle turn did before, then tapered foot- 
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wide passage where had caved in. some time during our sev- 


eral visits, the urgency the earth drew into the hole. 
squirmed through, crumbling some the dirt, scraping over the 
fallen boulder, into sac, chamber not much bigger than 
one curled boy. can still feel the terror it. was big enough 
for have brought burning stick into it, and close enough 
call back report companions, whose admiration kept 
there. 

Some the others tried too. think, actually, the chamber 
was big enough for two time.) When our torches began pop 
and wane, came back out sunlight, amazed ourselves and 
the blue smoke steaming from the cave mouth. Our throats felt 
tight. Thoughts asphyxiation fanned the claustrophobia which 
now reached under the immense sky. looked each other 
and said, “‘No sir, never again.” remembered hearing the man 
Kentucky, immobilized somewhere underground under tons 
rock yet able talk radio the rescuers who never found him, 
and his dog mourning the cave mouth. bones and muscles 
and lungs knew how would the hole into the cramped cham- 
ber under the quarry had suddenly sucked shut. Yet went back, 
always with others but always, seems, alone into the extreme 
chamber, always shaken and convinced that would never 
again. had dog, the time, radio, but something about the 
dreadful ultimate penetration drew in, the cramped lonely 
squirming and the curled resting, the simulation under earth 
that beginning life which like death. 

Years before even knew the quarry had dog, little 
black schipperke, the first creature for whom felt the sharpness 
love. The tip one ear had been bitten off, and this gave his cocked 
questioning life kind battered and perky wisdom. would 
sit the stone wall front the house and howl like broken 
heart when the evening train whistled through the valley, and then 
trot off the hill, shaking his head. One day didn’t come back. 
The sheep man had put poisoned meat around the edges his land. 
This was considerably farther than the dog usually went, but after 
time was evident that had gone too far. long lived 
the ranch, didn’t have another dog. Sometime later found 
parched black hide, and bones, under some bushes the hill. 
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sadness had been general, mitigated dying hope, and 
had soon passed off. But now came focus, mingled with the 
terror agonized dying, one afternoon the sheephill, its 
brown, treeless shoulder, overlooking the familiar valley—on the 
sunny side, the side opposite from the quarry. had seen dead an- 
imals; had shot rabbits and squirrels and birds, drowned lizard 
the horse-trough, seen old cat scratch the air and fall dead, 
embolized from too much licking her own Persian fur. had 
even accidentally crushed white rat which was very fond. But 
had never seen anything die that really loved—and the love was 
strangely transferred and incidental one. 

three four roamed the empty subdivision, little 
black dog joined us. was McNab shepherd, breed widely 
used working sheepdogs. was somewhat bigger than the 
schipperke had been, and had white ruffled shirt front, but the 
cast his head was the same. ran and looked with the same en- 
ergy and intelligence, moved through the trees toward the 
sheephill. the time reached the gate the end the dead 
lane, the shepherd was one us. sat and wagged beside when 
sat, moved when moved, sometimes parallel and through an- 
other system trees than ours. climbed the gate thought 
the stories poisoned meat, but, since none had ever seen 
any, decided that was either hypothetical scarce and that 
could keep the shepherd close us. The sheep were few, and, 
even came across any, the danger his running them was 
minimized his professional standing. must have given him 
name this time; any rate, could call him and command 
him like one our own. 

wandered the quarry and beyond, over bare slopes, 
through trees, coming finally another gate and wooded lane 
which could have been the one had left, emerging from long 
trip underground. ventured down the lane way, but this was 
really unknown country, turned back. crossed again 
into the sheep ranch, the shepherd found something and began 
eat. caught him and forced the remains frankfurter from 
his jaws. looked innocent enough. pushed off misgivings and 
decided that had been left picnickers coming the lane from 
the other direction and stopping the gate. imagined that pois- 
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oned meat would strewn big dripping rib sections, like those 
pushed into lions’ cages steel pokers. tramped back, the 
shepherd seemed perfectly healthy, though noticed him lapping 
water from puddles here and there. Once made half-hearted 
attempt make him vomit, but seemed unnecessary and fussy. 

came last wooden shed built into the side the hill. 
looked exactly like the entrance mine, and always sup- 
posed that once led, was intended lead, straight through the 
hill the quarry and tunnel the other side. This side, somewhat 
below and off the left, toward home, held the rock crusher 
which had boarded tree house. The shed may have been built 
store dynamite convenient distance from both crusher and 
quarry, perhaps store salt and feed for the sheep. was too 
close the farmhouses below make sense hut for men, and 
completely unequipped. still seemed mine. 

The hill here was steep haystack. was sitting beside the 
shack one the six-inch paths the sheep had grooved and laced 
across the hillside. The dog sat beside me, panting and wagging. 
The rest sat around, higher and lower, all scattered 
bleachers. The air was dry and cool, the sun warm, and was 
good sit and look out the valley and off the right, the 
town sprouting—up through the trees—its court-house dome, its one 
five-story building, its water tower, its church spires. (The build- 
ings have since gone up, the trees and spires down.) was the time 
youth, slow and warm; and even had stopped rest. Nothing 
had done. The world was complete. 

Then the shepherd sprang from under hand, over lap, 
and fell snarl just below the small flat place front 
the shed. landed his shoulder and side. His feet thrashed 
tried get and run. Our eyes caught the horror and frenzy 
from his, and were equally powerless move, watching death 
torture its way conclusion our midst. His sides wrenched 
and out; his bared teeth shone with pain. His dying eyes gathered 
the dust which settled life left him. seem remember stroking 
him; remember the fear touching him, the need succor him, 
the regret our negligence, the quick affection that had gathered 
for this small spirit dog, the stark loss, the accumulation 
love that death can bring, the mysterious similitude, learned 
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death, between love and self-pity, between love and guilt. 

left the dead dog where lay, the entrance the false 
tunnel, and went home. had idea notifying somebody. 
But nothing could done. The dog had tag. came back alone 
the next morning with shovel. looked smaller. was flat and 
stiff, and the dew had beaded his fur. shivered when touched 
him drag him into the hole dug. covered him over, put the 
shovel the shed, and went off wander over the hill. 

sure was not the same day that found dead 
sheep, but the two have come together mind. The sheep, too, 
lay its side, among rocks and trees. was bloated and putrid. 
It, too, had died torment. Its head was thrown forward and grin- 
ning, and the tail was unbelievable mountain its black 
pebbled feces. Thousands milky maggots threaded the carcass. 
They had punched little holes the parched and blackened skin 
where the wool had loosened and blown away. And off, out sight 
among the boulders and live oaks, living sheep nuzzled the dead 
leaves. flat bell clanked, and with intonations exactly like hu- 
mans imitating sheep, perhaps like pagan gods, high sonorous 
voice gave out questioning “m-m-m-Y-e-e-e-a-a-u-uh?”—and 
deep round reassuring voice answered 
And they moved along, feeding the dead grass. 

think had always felt the the hills above 
home. They are feminine; there about them all summer sug- 
gestion rounded golden skin. St. Rosa, whether not she was 
chieftain’s daughter, was certainly female; and the distance 
lies Mount St. Helena, still imagined sleeping princess. And 
about the empty subdivision, conveniently macadamed and 
secluded—and even sometimes far the quarry—hung vesti- 
ges love. would sometimes see car parked under tree 
mid afternoon. And the teens came took more and more 
moving through the hills alone. knew why, didn’t tell myself. 
stalked the paths and drifted through the manzanita bushes 
seeking the spirit the place, come upon ritual not in- 
tended for human eyes. Once chanced upon old coupe, still 
slightly swaying, and caught glimpse white knees. longer 
fooled myself what was about. was determined see the 
secret the place, look upon the goddess though the knowledge 
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blinded. 


Sometime later came upon man and woman picnicking un- 
der two live oaks surrounded dwarf manzanita. They sat 
blanket spread over the crisp tan leaves, drinking red wine from 
glass jug which they passed between them. was vast blue day 
early summer, with comfortable warmth and sense lightness 
about it, one, with the right spring from the right place, could 
walk the air. And under the oak trees expectation shimmered. 
The man and woman talked low and suggestively; they kissed from 
time time and drank from the wine jug. Suddenly they were 
coupled fierce embrace, their breathing merged into one inten- 
sity. that was how was. 

“Ts your old man careful?” said. 

don’t worry,” she said. She laughed and kissed him 
the neck. I’m knocked good for the rest 
the summer.” 

used see her—or think saw her—around town for sev- 
eral years after that, before left for college, slightly fat, amiable 
woman with dark Titian hair, and she would always intensify the 
day Venus herself were step out into Fourth Street and 
one recognize her but would see the two angular oaks and the 
enclosure green and hear the thumping life upon shiny fawn- 
brown leaves, just hushed blanket. 

The scene itself has faded, perhaps diminished and blended 
into the distance. What see now are the hills themselves, and 
somehow see them both they were and they are. From the 
valley they look (or looked very recently) they always did, ap- 
propriating the neat indigenous houses which have emerged here 
and there. But the hilltops the spaces are not nearly grand 
they used be. old home, which time has made smaller and 
carpentry newer, seems scarcely lift itself above the level the 
valley all, just barely the rise. The subdivision has resisted 
civilization more succesfully than other areas, but beginning 
fill. 

From one the roads, down through the trees what used 
the upper stretches father’s ranch, you can still see the old 
tree house, speared the Douglas fir. The tree has grown, wrench- 
ing the gable and floor joists apart. The cube twisted and sag- 
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ging. And the branches tend enclose and hold the old skyhouse 
the living trunk. the house that now looks old, and the tree 
young. Farther along the road, little around the hill, trim white 
house properly possesses itself among dwarf manzanita; and under 
two live oaks back, imagine, you stopped the car and looked, 
you could see children swinging, kicking the crisp tan leaves, 
laughing toward the green, pointing their toes into the blue. 
For me, this distance, time has invested those hills with 
sense energy and repose, climbing and building, running 
over contours that like flying, walking through bush and grass 
pleasant easy endless journey, burrowing into the earth and 
finding terror comfortable, seriocomic affirmation rich un- 
earthly bovid voice rising over the agonized corpses the shepherd 
and the sheep, hooves stamping ritual sacred glade, and 
thorns and wreaths oak leaves. And then mostly they are just the 
beautiful California hills, unto which can lift inward eyes. 


PROPOSAL YOUNG GIRL 


Patric Sweeney 


bring you lotus, 
Plucked dawn’s half light, 


speak desire. 


Rain the white Diana falls 
Not half white, 

The swan’s reflection falls 
Not half light, 

would this love. 
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NOT ADMIT IMPEDIMENTS 


Warren Beck 


What made him pick that sheet out the wastebasket was be- 
cause was flat and smooth. She most generally crumpled used 
paper the neatest ball she could make it—that was how she took 
care everything their three-room apartment. good little 
housekeeper, would call her fondly. Then she’d tell him said 
like was surprised. And fact was. astonished him that 
girl gone college could practical. What amazed 
him even more, though, was that here was, fellow like him, 
with this college girl for wife. Sometimes he’d almost have 
look the gold ring his left hand believe it. 

She’d been filing clerk the department store where 
worked the mail-order packaging room, and would the 
main office every day pick order slips, noticed her there, 
right from the first. thought she looked like girl maga- 
zine, with her hair and make-up and all, and would stand and 
watch her red-tipped fingers skip among the file folders. One time 
she glanced over and smiled, and after that they always smiled 
each other. Soon she started speaking him, word about the 
weather anything, and would answer the best could, and 
then they fell into the habit kidding little, like about who 
worked the hardest and who was really the job. Her name was 
Mary, found out, and liked that too, somehow. Then one eve- 
ning, after work, there she was the bus stop—she’d moved 
different rooming house and would going his way all the time 
now. 
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After the first few nights seemed understood get 
the bus together and sit together, he’d find her single place and 
stand her, bending over listen her. She always told him 
about lot things, like what had happened that day the office 
and what heard from out the store 
ing, shop-lifter caught, the floorwalker dating the girl gloves. 
Besides, Mary would talk about her girl-friends and their boy- 
friends, and that would remind her college and the swell times 
there, dating for parties. When she would chat about all this her 
easy, cheerful voice, whole strange world would seem spread 
before him almost close enough touch, where had never yet set 
foot, because he’d quit high school work the shipping 
room, with just other men, and he’d never had girl. 

first didn’t enter his mind that could have Mary for 
real, regular girl-friend. But one time the bus going theatre 
she declared she simply had see that movie because she’d heard 
much about the book, and the way she said it, got nerve 
enough ask her maybe she’d let him take her. From then 
they went lot movies, which never could remember clear- 
because sitting next her with her hand holding his put him 
such trance, except still would thinking somebody like 
her, college girl, was not meant for fellow like him. Then once 
saying good-night she’d put her arms around his neck and after that 
everything had been all right, but went being surprised. 

The school where Mary had gone was called Hammersmith 
College, small outfit small town, the way she described it, but 
real college, not just secretary school nursing school any- 
thing like that. And Mary had been she called it, liter- 
ature, which she explained was about poetry and forth, some 
awfully interesting, especially the lives authors, like Byron 
and Shelley and Mr. and Mrs. Browning, but not very practical, 
when she came the city looking for job, she found out 
have had better chance she’d taken business course and 
learned typing and shorthand and maybe bookkeeping even. But 


customer faint- 


literature was very fascinating, she would say, especially one in- 
structor, just been summer school the state university, 
where there was visiting professor from one the big Eastern 
places, and her teacher, the one Hammersmith College, called 
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littrachoor, and always talked that way, something like Englishmen 
the radio, she said. 

high school he’d never been much good the books, which 
was partly why he’d quit, and hadn’t read anything since, except 
adventure-story magazine now and then when he’d found left 
the mailing room one the fellows who always bought them. 
But here was married college girl whose teacher had learned 
from visiting professor, who must have been somebody high up, 
like guest star, figured. added the strangeness his life, 
this idea literature and that kind stuff. made him feel 
was never completely alone with Mary, though—not even just the 
two them evening. Not that she’d ever looked back with any 
regrets, far could tell. She’d settled right down their liv- 
ing together and seemed real happy. She would hum and sing 
the kitchen, and lots times she’d all sudden come and sit 
his lap and call him her good-looking husband and pretend she was 
going bite off his nice little ears, always say. 

She had quit working the office, but she had whole after- 
noons her hands after finishing the housework, she’d gone 
and found fill-in job telephone operator big apartment 
building around couple corners from their own, but more 
expensive neighborhood. Sometimes too she’d work while the 
early evening, the regular girl off, and then he’d over 
walk her home. He’d sit quiet the far corner the lobby 
chair looked like nobody else ever used and watch Mary the 
switchboard. saw how she smiled while she talked easy into 
the black mouthpiece, and when people that lived there came by, 
they would sometimes stop and exchange word two with her, 
and sometimes laugh, very friendly, and few would stand and lis- 
ten for while whatever she told them. guessed such conversa- 
tions must take lot topics, because people who lived that 
plush apartment house would college graduates, most 
them. Going home, Mary would mention things said, and 
wouldn’t sound different from what other people talked about, 
but thought probably she only told him the parts like that, and 
some that conversation the switchboard had got onto like 
what studied college, like literature, she’d leave that out, 
because wouldn’t understand. 
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Mary was always nice about it, though. She never once 
seemed mind that hadn’t gone college, and when she talked 
about Hammersmith, she kept what could get some idea be- 
cause was like the movies—football games some absent- 
minded old professor the big dance home-coming. Also, 
Mary had quite few literature books left over from college and 
after they got married she sent home for them and they nearly filled 
one the built-in shelves the living room and looked good there, 
but she never even took them down when was around, ever 
left them lying out, which was very thoughtful her, felt. She 
never rubbed either how he’d gone college could do- 
ing something different than wrapping packages mail all day. 
And never begrudged her her college education was jealous 
how much smarter she was with other people and better con- 
versation. was just amazed and thankful have such lively 
clever wife, besides her being pretty. 

when found the paper like that the wastebasket, flat, 
and picked out and saw what was typed it, thought must 
literature, poetry, the way was lines and all, and won- 
dered why she’d left only sort half thrown away, not rumpled 
up. could have been she was hurry, except that Mary almost 
never was. Maybe she’d made little mistake it, thought, be- 
cause she typed just with two fingers and was always laughing 
the funny misprints she’d turn out writing her mother and her 
girl friends back home. read over, but couldn’t find what 
looked like anything wrong it. wasn’t sure could tell, 
though, because he’d never been any good spelling, and besides 
this was hard read. was sure was literature, was dif- 
ferent. went through once more: 


Quickly quietly quit questioning 
Two there near river this year 

For feeling fires first effects 
Swallows rebel excel excite revels 
Limber timber late dates remember 
reached Maryland May 


Yes, must poetry, felt, and Mary had written it. And 
probably she had liked too well crumple up, but she had 
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been too shy save and show it, she’d just slipped into the 


wastebasket like that. Too shy save and show it, said over 
himself, liking the sound, alone their apartment the early eve- 
ning, waiting for time and walk back with Mary. 
read the poem again, out loud this time, thinking how beautiful 
was, even couldn’t get it. was like Mary, lovely and little 
beyond him. Not entirely, though. looked back the second 
line; that part was clear enough; they were there near the river 
this year—anyhow, they weren’t far from it. walked into the 
shadowy little and around the narrow space the other 
side the neatly made double bed; standing the one window, 
could just see, between buildings, glint from the river less than 
mile away. 

went back the living room lamp and started through the 
poem again, but couldn’t make anything the rest it, not till 
got the last two lines, about dates remember and reaching 
Maryland May. definitely felt there were dates remember, 
and May was one them, you could call month date, because 
they had got married May, the twenty-first, but reaching Mary- 
land must have been about somebody else—he’d never been there. 
And all that about swallows and fire was beyond him. But just be- 
cause didn’t get didn’t mean wasn’t good poetry. Naturally 
whatever Mary would write might more than could under- 
stand, when hadn’t even finished high school. One thing though 
knew for certain; she oughtn’t have thrown this away. was 
too beautiful. he’d keep but not tell her, people who 
wrote literature were sensitive, did know that. Once Mary 
had mentioned boy Hammersmith who wrote poetry, but he’d 
always blush when talked about it, and lots the students made 
fun him, and really was sort strange, she said, shy and ner- 
vous and besides always kind blue, and let his hair grow 
long was wonder they laughed, either. 

Mary was never blue. She was always cheerful. But now 
wondered more than ever how much there might about her that 
had idea all. carried the paper folded into his wallet 
and when things were slack the mailing room he’d take out and 
read again. didn’t sound blue him. was different and 
but not what he’d call blue. realized though that may- 
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just didn’t grasp all. Finally the fellow who always read 
the adventure magazines asked him what that was kept studying, 
showed him and told him was literature friend his 
wrote. The fellow looked hard for while and then handed 
back. 

don’t send me,” said. “Mebbe got Maryland, but 
never even got started. Could your friend nuts?” 

that had been mistake, saw, show her poem 
guy who read only those adventure magazines. Besides, Mary was 
the most sensible girl the world, and easy-going; nobody 
could any further than Mary from being nuts. Yet here she was, 
writing poetry, and secret, and still throwing away. had 
kept eye the wastebasket, but she being neat she usually 
had emptied the time got home. Only evenings when she 
was working the switchboard could over any scrap paper 
she maybe had left and smooth out every rumpled piece, and that 
way one time another had found several more poems. 
wished she’d not wadded these ones up; hated see them all 
wrinkled. typed copies, punching them out letter time; 
the typewriter had new ribbon now and made nice job it, 
after several tries. carried all the poems folded long en- 
velope his inside coat pocket, then, keep them safe and clean 
and could take them out and look them. 

had favorite, even, and read often that finally 
could say through himself, the bus while was wrap- 
ping packages. would sound his mind like song he’d learned 
without trying to, and always would like Mary’s voice 
could somehow hear: 

Over Oslo slow woolen snow 

Sixty owls puzzle swallows six 

Equipped piazza lazy azalea 

Nylon night show asylum sweet 

Follow softly low hollow. 
first was going look the words didn’t know Mary’s 
dictionary from college, but then thought he’d leave the way 
was; was Mary’s poem and was beautiful just how 
sounded. Besides, was exciting feel there were hidden mean- 
ings those words; sort matched the secret had, being with 
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Mary all the time and not letting her know he’d found out about her 
poems. Still wondered some day she’d tell him, whether she 
never would, not embarrass him didn’t understand 
them. One evening, though, when that one about the slow snow had 
been going through his head till was something like when 
drank beer, felt kind daring, and went close behind 
Mary and held her her arms and whispered over her shoulder— 
“Follow softly 

“Huh?” Mary said. 

let her and she turned around and stared him 
though she hadn’t the faintest idea what was all about. Seeing she 
wanted keep her secret, told her was just some words. She 
looked him over with some kind anxious expression. 

never heard you talk like that before,” she finally said, and 
went and turned the radio. 

She was clever, all right, thought, pass off that way. 
For minute made him uneasy, thinking how college girl must 
feel, not able tell her husband about her poetry. time 
went on, though, decided might not that much her just 
being shy. began wonder her shyness couldn’t over- 
come. Supposing her poetry could seen people know 
how really appreciate it. Supposing could published, even. 
That would give her big lift, for sure. But how did poetry get 
published? decided ask Mrs. Sims, the gray-haired lady who 
ran the book department the store; she was always pleasant 
when had there about shipments. 

Mrs. Sims took some time with the first poem, but then she 
went along through the others faster, and thought maybe she was 
getting the hang them. The sheets he’d been careful typing and 
had unfolded many times read seemed kind flimsy Mrs. 
Sims’ hand while she stood there with all those rows and tables 
books around her. turned away and when looked back she 
had finished them and was looking him very seriously her 
kind way. 

really awfully hard get poetry published these days,” 
she said, sounding almost sorry about it. 

Right then the girl who helped the book department came 
up. 
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this?” she called out unbelieving, sort laugh- 
ing voice. “You don’t mean have bard the mailing depart- 
ment?” 

written friend his,” Mrs. Sims said, and 
handed the poems back him. 

“Oh, let see one,” the girl shrieked funny way 
she thought was all joke, and took the top sheet right out his 
fingers and began read off out loud: 


Aware there away 

Abhor absurd adhere affair 

Seize rendezvous satisfy preference 
Compel incur supply omit nothing 
come come come 


“Wow!” the girl exclaimed. “Definitely erotic, call it. Er- 
ratic but erotic. ‘Compel, incur, supply omit 
line! This friend his may turn out the hottest female poet 
since Sappho.” 


Mrs. Sims raised her eyebrows with tired look. 

“He didn’t say was woman. Just friend.” 

“Oh, this but definitely woman,” the girl insisted, waving 
the paper around that way would show who wrote it. “The 
very 

what you make it,” murmured Mrs. Sims, and firmly 
took the paper out the girl’s hand and returned him while 
she went on. better tell your friend there’s almost chance 
for poetry present—especially anything so—well, advanced.” 

The girl clapped her hands once, the way actress would 
cause something had just struck her. 

bet know publish them. That longhair who’s start- 
ing the little magazine, and calls Epicycle, for God’s sake. 
was poisinous with you, remember, because you wouldn’t prom- 
ise him whole table display for every issue. you sent him live 
contributor, that might soothe him.” 

“T’ve wish appease such Mrs. Sims answered 
her rather cold voice. “And certainly wouldn’t throw in- 
nocent that hungry beast.” 

The girl shrugged and went back rearranging display 
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the other end the book department. Mrs. Sims waited until her 
assistant had got far enough off and then turned him with little 
smile that was friendly but kind sad. 

better give the idea that these can published,” 
she told him her motherly way. there’s just not much 
opening for this sort thing.” 

went away bewildered. But Mrs. Sims ought know, 
thought, anyone who sold all those books. Still, was real disap- 
pointment. Next noon, sat alone the counter the shipping 
room eating his lunch, let himself admit how much had hoped 
get the poetry published, because what would have meant 
Mary, and make other people realize how wonderful she was. 
Though naturally they could never know the way did. per- 
son would have married her for that. But Mary’s poems 
got printed and people where she worked the apartment house 
happened read them—right then that girl from the book depart- 
ment peeped around the half-open door. 

there,” she called out gay, deep kind voice. 
alone?” 

just nodded, but got down off the counter and put his 
unfinished sandwich back the paper bag she came over. 

“Do you always eat lunch here, handsome?” she asked, and 
looked him closely with her large bright eyes the answer 
might important. 

explained how he’d been carrying his lunch lately because 
Mary worked part time and had said was simpler for her 
didn’t come home noon. 

“Did she now,” the girl remarked that funny way. “Simpler 
for her. well. Anyhow, what came down for was bring 
you this address, the fellow who’s getting out the little magazine. 
Mrs. Sims didn’t hit off with him, and must say he’s more than 
bit eccentric, but he’s the very one who might print that poetry 
you got. You let Mrs. Sims this, though, so? Some- 
times it’s better other people don’t know all about everything 
that’s going on, don’t you think? Here. this what left with us.” 

She spread the paper the counter before him and stood very 
close while they both looked it. was printed pencil and 
spaced look like ad: 
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Edmund Smythe, Editor 
EPICYCLE 
The Magazine Further Literary Horizons 
141714 Downer Street 
read all through and wondered what epicycle meant and 
thought motorcycles and epidemics and finally noticed most how 
this girl had begun lean against him, closer than any other girl 
had ever been except Mary, and her hair was right his cheek. 
turned aside and stood with one hip against the counter, facing 
her, and feeling nervous his voice shook little. 

“What now?” asked, and made pointing motion 
toward the paper. 

“Oh,” she said that same funny way, “you mean about that. 
Well, you could mail him the poems. that case, it’s customary 
enclose self-addressed envelope, could return any might 
not accept. you could call him and submit the manuscripts 
directly. Sometimes personal contact much the best thing, don’t 
you agree?” 

“Yeh, guess so,” said, thinking what the envelope came 
back with his handwriting and Mary would ask why was writing 
letters himself, but was uneasy too because this girl was still 
looking him sort close. 

“Does your wife know trying get her poems pub- 
lished?” she asked all sudden. 

turned hot knew must red. 

didn’t say wife wrote them,” heard himself stam- 
mering. 

“So you didn’t,” the girl said, bright and quick. “So 
leave that. But look, doll, whenever the time comes that you de- 
cide what goes for one goes for the may still 
the book department, remember.” 

One the other fellows was coming back just then, 
thanked her for the address and folded put away and she 
went out and felt relieved, and then began think about tak- 
ing the poems show Mr. Edmund Smythe, the next time 
Mary was the switchboard night, but he’d have make 
some story about movie she wouldn’t care see and let her walk 
home herself. 
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Downer Street was over the river, and was 
squeaky flight stairs tenement next big dark warehouse. 
knew right away must the editor himself who opened the 
door, youngish fellow, skinny and pale, with dark beard that 
came point that made him look sort devilish. was cool 
and and even acted little afraid, but when heard 
was about some poetry for his magazine got friendly right away. 

burst out, “but dear fellow, rooms are 
such mess—what you say drop over that place the 
corner and have beer two the back sort of- 
fice mine, I’ve dealt with many contributors there.” 

During all this the man had grabbed beat-up hat jammed 
crookedly and worn coat squirmed into fast, and still talk- 
ing, was out the hall with the door closed behind him and they 
were their way. When the beer was brought Smythe fumbled 
around one pocket and another, but gave and went back the 
typed sheets he’d already spread out, and seemed plain how he’d 
happened forget his wallet, was anxious see what Mary’s 
poems were like. kept helping himself along with swigs his 
first beer and soon his second and then third, but never seemed 
notice the waiter, was reading the poems with such studying 
look, almost frown, but when he’d give some quick remark now 
and then sounded all the good. Like said saw the voice 
rich personality. And they were very original. And the polish 
them. 

last looked and said kind solemnly wished 
could publish them all. How many could take, though, 
couldn’t decide right off. would hard leave any out, but the 
magazine’s space was limited, printing costs came high. But 
had high hopes, too, because Epicycle had already attracted some 
patrons, who helped with donations, but every dollar 
counted. Some contributors were patrons too, said, and put all 
Mary’s poems into his pocket though everything was settled 
now, and got himself unsteadily out the booth. the murky light 
outside the bar Smythe accepted, donation the cause, thir- 
teen dollars and sixty-five cents, which after the beer was all there 
was except some transit tokens; then the next bus came rattling 
down the bad street they parted with quick hard handshake. 
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Riding along out that dark section, and wondering dimly 
all editors were like that, hoped hadn’t done wrong. Mary 
would really glad see her poems print, was pretty sure. 
That money would have got her nice present, but this would 
please her best all, maybe, and Smythe had said something about 
three free copies and they could buy more. Maybe, too, with Mary’s 
poems Mrs. Sims would put the magazine sale the book 
department, right along with all that other literature, and Mary 
would famous, especially with people gone college and 
could notice things like what Edmund Smythe had said. But 
there would few readers, hoped, care for the poems 
the way did, just because they sounded beautiful. Nobody 
though could ever hear them the way heard them, like Mary’s 
voice would make them for him. “Follow softly whis- 
pered his reflection the dusty bus window. 


hurried along their street saw that Mary must have 
got home—the lights were on. She had the shades pulled down, too, 
maybe she was her way bed. found their apartment door 
locked, and while was getting out his key, thought heard 
their bedroom door shut. stepped into the living room and there 
was scurrying sound the bedroom and then the closet door 
squeaked the way did when you shut tight. After that Mary 
came out. She was her pajamas, her hair was little mussed, 
and she was kind red-faced. 

the movie’s over she said, uneasy like. 

the matter, Mary,” asked anxiously. “You seem 
sort nervous.” 

didn’t expect you yet,” she said, not looking him, “and 
you came all sudden. And—” 

She stopped she couldn’t think the words she wanted. 

“Gee, Mary,” said, worried the way she was that he’d 
never seen her before. “What it? Can’t you tell me?” 

She had real look now. 

guess have tell you,” she said. “I’ve been keeping 
something from you.” 

Now was sure knew what she meant. 

“Yes,” said solemnly. wish you would let it. 
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guess know little about anyhow.” 

do?” she said, she couldn’t believe it. “Well, then 
such surprise. planned not tell you till was 
ready make change, but now—” 

She turned, and followed her into the bedroom. 

the closet,” she said. 

opened the door. There hung all her dresses row, and 
one end his two other suits. 

don’t see anything told her. 

the corner.” 

Then saw the typewriter there the floor, with sheet 
paper it, and lines half-way down the page. 

it,” said low voice felt must let her know 
how impressed was. “You been writing more poetry.” 

she almost yelled, surprised he’d ever heard 
her. put out the dressing table.” 

set the typewriter carefully the glass top between the 
two lamps, where was mirrored with Mary behind she drew 
the stool. Looking over her shoulder, began read out what 
was there. 

full far from fame fair that poetry?” 

She laughed little. 

is, didn’t write it. just copied it.” 

She saw how was staring her and went on. 

copied out the book.” 

felt fear hit him like long drink ice water, and there 
was blur his mind somehow detectives taking Mary’s liter- 
ature books off their shelf and searching around them. 

“But Mary, you can’t that, can you?” asked weak 
voice. “You can’t just copy things off.” 

“Why not?” 

wouldn’t against the law something?” 

“What you mean?” she said impatiently, frowning him 
the mirror. what our exercise book for. all 


that way class. Say, what’s the matter with you, anyhow? You’ve 
been drinking beer, can tell 
“Only two, Mary. But what have 
“Listen, only tried keep secret because wanted 
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surprise you when was ready take better job than that old 
switchboard. Now watch me.” 

All her fingers flickered over the keys and the lines formed 
themselves like something done magic: 

This what can do. can typewrite right. 
Right wrong down follow swallow swollen 
Right wrong wrong wrong right write rite 

“Look, baby,” said tensely, did it; you sure sur- 
prised me. now got go, but right back.” 

She turned stare him. 

“Where 

got see man about something,” said, almost 
whisper, barely able think how funny was, because felt 
desperate too over it. “Honey, explain later. Right now 
got make fast trip over Downer Street.” 

“But are you all right—are you all right go—?” she was 
calling the door pulled shut behind him clipped off her words. 

Running for the bus, began feel kind light-hearted- 
ness he’d never known till now. would tell her all about it, when 
got back that stuff. She’d laugh him, knew, but wouldn’t 
mind, because the way afterwards. Maybe closer, 
thought, than ever before. swung onto the bus, breathing deep- 
ly, and slipped into seat. felt himself grinning. Then all 
sudden began wonder could ask her read them out 
loud him just once before they were wadded up, those clean cop- 
ies he’d made, and thrown away for good. Anyhow, maybe that 
one. But no, decided not. 
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THE DESERTED BEACH HOUSE 
Gerlach 


What years despoiled! Still that place come, 
The house love, suffused murmuring. 
Substance and meaning silver into stream. 

Birds fan across the tide-slick, mount and throng. 


Gray beach invades the floor and broken hearth. 
Only scurf sand now burns upon the stones. 

The tossed debris salt-impounded earth 
Tangles against one wall till tide returns. 


Elusive through this dry skeletal wood, 

The sounds wave and wind possess the sky, 
Mingle until all sense and sound corrode, 
And widen into chaos with the day. 


Once when all sound seemed ineluctable, 
And all the world prolusion design, 
Each word, intent, hung like pendent gull 
Within the mind its formulary tone, 


Then, mating air cries above the sea, 
Swept onward past the high luminous swell, 
Beyond the tremor infirmity, 

And all those sifted leewardings shell. 


Now mind couples with age beyond reprieve, 
And all the words bleach open-beaked sand, 
Nudged the soft equivocating wave, 

Lost the ceaseless winnowing sound. 


Spent love, this hermit crab among black rocks, 
house and owns but littered years— 
upon brittle fingers, stirring, clicks 

the bleak rubble, ruled what shares; 
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And here gray housled flesh assumes the shape 
its the secret shell, 
Twisted fit some circumstantial neap, 
Surrenders structure the littoral 


THE MEMORY 
SOUL 
LOST SUMMER 
EXPEDITION 


Above him, granite flowering into cloud, 
And beyond that, the creviced way light, 
Where, fingers setting pitoned certitude, 
Swept glacial somnolence, blue absolute. 


Down from his waist the shaking yellow line 
Bent through turquoise drift morning shade, 
Made him high anchor his brother’s bone, 
Profaning law the law they proved 


Upon the rearing landscape, meaningless. 

thousand feet below the cattle moved, 
Pointed and gleamed, set the liquid grass, 
And faltering pigeons rose, pale aspens turned, 


The wind strayed and grieved the shelving pass, 

Till now, unminded earthless swell, 

reached mount, and knew Daemonis 
Winding the two, forever piercing mass, 

That entered motion, silent wheel 

Where mountain rolled, and meadow, and small grass. 
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THE NETHER SHORE 


The other world hope. 

Below sword flash water, slope 
sage like plumage where 

Small pod, shell, fish boreal fire 
Move, fixed desire, aware, 

Yet unestranged scope. 


you can, this 

father said, “For what you think 
Are stippled shoals will flicker, wink 
Completely out, turn lank 
Unanchored weed, fantastically 
Suspended your eye.” 


could not see his sight, 

Till, plunged cleanly through silted light 
Like lime, green almond sense, 

Where giant turtles hung, trance 

knew that landless plight. 


And turned. There was place. 
Acres green, unmarked, void 

which indifferent time could hide 
And nothing moved, destroyed, 
Destroying. Then, the hopeless chase 
For rumor one human face. 
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FICINO 


Leonard Wolf 


Accoutered like the race panders’ prince, 
Ficino takes the valley his stride; 

the dwarf conquer elephants, 

The crooked blaster rhinoceros hide. 


the hunting season, and takes 

double barreled rifle and dog 

That wears silver bell around its neck, 
And hobbles after, like palsied frog. 


The hound dog’s bauble the valley sounds 
fig trees, wild rosemary, thyme, 
But will not echo, spiders bound 

silence death’s resounding the vines. 


The valley hovers like sacrifice 
That waits for priest’s orisons end; 
Ficino’s out treble, his eyes, 
stature some few inches out mend. 


And lo! Nine swallows the dwarf’s clear sky, 
Two barrels the rifle his back; 

One mongrel, crippled, the hunter’s side 
That wears silver toy around its neck. 


Nine swallows tremble Ficino’s sky, 
Then eight resisting birds hook the air; 
Then five! With what ventriloquies 

tricks the barrels his shrewd affair. 


Then none. The hound dog’s trinket rings; 
breaks and jangles like crazy bell. 
Echoes, tearing from the spiders’ webs 
Slash the valley where the swallows fell. 
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PLANS FOR TOMB 


Death claims singular restraint 
thoughtful soul considers: 

death-house may circular 
With many portals 

While death, precise, particular, 
Arranges mortals. 


The whipped, stiff, weeping death-bed crowd 
Can not console its center. 

The silken body’s alibi 

grace and reason 

Leaves love and softened words die 

single treason. 


lonely door what death-house needs 

Kept blind man warder, 

Drunk idiot and deaf 

bell cadence. 

When done, the thoughtful soul finds, like thief, 
Its narrow entrance. 
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NIGHTINGALE, NIGHTINGALE 


Faye Riter 


They sat the big room that opened informally the 
semi-circular porch well into the dining room and Miss Cora’s 
own narrow bedroom. The room had been the family parlor once, 
but the time Max brought his family back from California, had 
been converted into bedroom for Max and Julia and for Philip 
well. Now Philip was big boy ten and still slept metal 
single bed that had replaced the old crib. 

imagine Miss Cora exclaimed happily, beginning 
re-read the letter from her dead brother’s son. “Rolf getting mar- 
ried after all this time.” She had begun reading aloud, repeat- 
ing line here and there. wonder she doesn’t belong that old 
Morrison family Pettway County.” 

Julia, thin and industrious, merely pushed her brown hair off 
her forehead and murmured this, but her aunt did not expect re- 
sponse nor did she want anything spoil her unfolding thoughts. 
She rocked pleasurably, reading the letter had just now been 
opened. Now and then her pale blue eyes blinked, and sometimes 
uncertain hand reached her disheveled sandy hair which 
the greying strands were hardly visible. She was tall, but her height 
was lost within the high-backed rocker. 

These late morning sessions she relished after lying abed 
while other household members started the day; she liked hearing 
their activity but had desire part it. Later, when the 
house had settled into the day’s business, she would come out 
talk while who ran the worked. She was not like 
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her sister Rose who enjoyed deathly stillness home. After 
Lee, her son, had died suddenly, Miss Cora had traveled restlessly, 
unable remain the house alone. But when her money was sud- 
denly depleted and there was nothing but return home she 
made desperate appeal Max because the need for having 
family members about her. had worked out well for them all, 
particularly since her heart ailment worsened and then too because 
Max could not keep job for long. She paid Peachie’s wages and 
part the household expenses, and there were never serious dis- 
agreements among them. 

goin’ have somethin’ for them. family dinner, may- 
be. evenin’ reception. reception,” she repeated. Now she 
wanted minor participant the planning. “Don’t you think that 
would the thing, Julia?” 

“Oh, don’t know, Aunt Cora. would cost lot, with the 
liquor and all. And people don’t expect things like that.” 

“In day, and father’s day,” Miss Cora began, drawing 
herself upright, like this was always celebrated.” She 
ignored Julia’s starting the sewing machine again. “Family life 
meant somethin’ then. celebrated every occasion the world— 
births, christenin’s, engagements, weddin’s—every one them.” 

Philip, lounging the single bed that was dwarfed the 
oversized double bed with massive, carved headboard, rolled over 
his stomach and flipped page his library book. “Trouble is,” 
remarked, seeming continue his reading, “Mama was born 
hundred years too late.” 

was child was taught respect elders,” Miss 
Cora announced without rancor, gazing nostalgically toward the 
generous north windows front which Julia was pedaling vigor- 
ously. “Philip, honey, run and tell Sister Rose step over 
directly.” 

reading.” Philip yawned. you see I’m occupied?” 

She arose from the rocker with effort and walking into the 
dark bedroom, took the bottle from the mantel, poured half inch 
whisky into soiled glass and added like amount water 
from the carafe. Glass hand, she returned and sat down the 
cane-seated rocker placed that its occupant could benefit the 
thin, warm breeze drifting through the door opened the porch. 
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angina’s bad this mornin’.” She sighed faintly. “It seems 
can’t hardly get breath.” She lifted the glass her lips 
with trembling, veined hand and rocked slowly. The whir the 
machine went on, with Julia watching and turning and snipping. 
Cora observed her sadly, vaguely. 

“Philip, honey, run get Sister She raised her voice 
piercing falsetto for moment. “Peach—-ie! Bring little 
chunk ice!” 

“What that lady drunkard called?” Philip asked 
without looking from his book. she drunkardess what?” 

“You know right well Doctor Harvey says for have it. 
Julia, don’t you want little? You look all tired out.” 

“No, just make feel warmer,” Julia refused, shaking 
her head. “Switch the ceiling fan, Philip.” 

The Negro girl, pins substituted for two the buttons her 
blue uniform, shuffled into the room her felt slippers. “Heah’s 
you’ ice, Miss Cohra,” she said cheerfully, and depositing the 
chunk the glass, she shook the drops water from her hand. 

“Thank you, Miss Cora joggled her glass. 
the ceilin’ fan, Peachie.” 

The buzz the overhead fan played duet with the shriller 
sound the treadle machine, and Miss Cora reached for her lace- 
edged palm leaf fan. “Philip,” she spoke wistfully, “if you were 
get Sister Rose could talk about how we’re goin’ entertain 
for Rolf.” 

“Can’t you keep still long enough for read?” Philip 
asked calmly. 

never saw boy who loves books the way Philip does.” 
Miss Cora spoke proudly the inattentive room. “Except Lee. 
Lee was always readin’ books, Weak tears reached her eyes 
and remained there. 

“Philip,” Julia commanded sharply, “do what Aunt Cora 
said. I’m going ask your father whip you vou don’t mind 
your tongue.” 

“He wouldn’t whip you asked him fifty times.” Getting 
from the bed, kicked off his shoes and walked disdainfully 
away his khaki shorts and shapeless cotton shirt. 

Miss Cora arose, clutching her loose robe, and walked stiffly 
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into her room where she moistened her fingertips from lavender 
flask, rubbed them gently across her forehead and then poured an- 
other portion whisky and water. the time Philip was flinging 
himself the bed again and Rose could heard the back door, 
she was seated once more the rocker, fanning herself, sighing, 
and fanning again. 

“Well, Philip told me,” Rose said loudly she came from 
the dining room and dragged chair position near the door. 
Rolf’s goin’ take himself wife last.” Her thin, pointed 
features under heavy dark hair softened moment. “His poor chil- 
dren will never know their grandfather.” And then, “How d’you 
feel this mornin’, Sister Cora?” 

was tellin’ Julia can’t hardly get breath. When 
were children you were always the sickly one, and now that we’re 
gettin’ old I’m the one that ails.” 

not gettin’ old,” Rose said half spitefully. “Gracious 
heavens, you were ten years old when first saw the light day! 
Ten years but for three months.” 

“It seems long time ago, anyhow,” Miss Cora reminisced 
vaguely. can recollect very easily when Father built this house, 
and was only little thing. said was goin’ make this 
real Southern house. There wasn’t another house town except the 
Moreland Place over yonder that had such high ceilin’s and big 
windows. Everybody else was buildin’ the new style.” She looked 
fondly about the streaked walls, the narrow white mantel, the tall 
windows with their skimpy ruffled curtains. 

thought you wanted talk about party,” Philip put in. 
“Tf I’m alive when I’m fifty sixty years old I’m going kill my- 
self; that’s what. I’m not going old can’t keep mind 

Rose gave nasal snort. “When you get fifty sixty, 
Philip, change your mind, young man.” 

Miss Cora took over the conversation once more. “I’m goin’ 
entertain for them, Rose. looks like reception for Rolf 
and his bride would nicer than family dinner.” 

“The dining room’s not big enough for family dinner, any- 
how,” Julia said, folding mended sheet. 

could have the garden, course,” Miss Cora said 
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hopefully. “But think reception would more stylish. And 
could have lights out there and put one the refreshment tables 
the lawn.” 

big reception you reckon have?” Rose asked. 

“Why, for all the Miss Cora answered, surprised. 
“And maybe just few more. few old family friends that seem 
like kinfolk.” 

Julia frowned shirt. don’t know can man- 
age all that.” 

“Gracious heavens, child,” Miss Cora cried, “in the old 

Julia did not allow her finish. but there was more 
help then. takes Peachie all day things when there’s 
company all.” 

could have Clarabell come over,” Rose said. “She don’t 
have much with only Dan and cook for. She’s slow 
sin but mighty thorough worker, always say, for Nigra.” 

The back screen door banged. Hasty footsteps traveled along 
the hall and through the dining room, and Sallie Lee, wearing ten- 
nis shoes, shorts and halter, and pink ribbon through her frizzy 
curls, threw herself upon the double just dying hunger. 
Slowly dying. When are going eat, Mama?” 

“Can’t you sit chair like lady?” Julia asked promptly. 

“Big cows like Sallie Lee don’t want ladies,” Philip in- 
serted pleasantly. 

“Hush, Philip,” said Rose. 

can eat ten with butter and honey,” Sallie Lee 
groaned. 

declare, had dressed like Sallie Lee when were 
girls, have been put out the church,” Miss Cora said admir- 
ingly. wish could all dress like you, Sallie Lee, honey, and 
cool.” 

will have write Rolf right away,” Julia reminded. 

about, Mama?” Sallie Lee begged, waving her foot 
the air. “What about Rolf?” 

engaged married,” Rose said with relish. “And 
goin’ give big reception.” 

write Rolf directly,” Miss Cora said, “and tell him in- 
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vite his bride’s family. I’m right curious see them.” 

“Can invite some friends, too?” Sallie Lee got 
from the bed and then promptly collapsed again. “Just two, 
maybe 

certainly may not, Sallie Lee.” Miss Cora was cheerful. 
“This just for the kinfolk. goin’ get you new dress, 
though. When was young the girls the family always helped 
serve. Girls are lovely garden party, white ruffly 
dresses and flowers their hair.” Sighing, she leaned her head 
back. 

Rose picked long nail file from the dressing table and began 
work her nails. honey, out the porch and see 
what the thermometer says.” 

goin’ have new dress, too,” Miss Cora mused 
dreamily, “‘net, maybe, and somethin’ pretty wear hair. 
And I’m going put rings and the pearls Dewitt gave 
and the earrings Lee brought from New Orleans last birthday 
while was still with us.” 

look just like circus horse, that’s what,” Philip 
offered. 

“Philip, see what the thermometer says,” Rose pleaded. 

got and kicked shoe under the bed. “You always want 

They waited silently while went the porch. “Ninety-two,” 
called. And then, reappearing the screen door moment, 
you want parties for dress and get drunk.” jumped from 
the porch and was gone. 

Miss Cora got from her rocker unsteadily. just think 
and take little nap.” 

going have lunch minute,” said Why 
don’t you wait?” 

wake time. Just little cat-nap all want.” Leav- 
ing the door ajar, she lowered herself stiffly the bed with her 
head two pillows, watching the ceiling swim with sinuous move- 
ments, disappearing whirl and reappearing. 

would like old times entertain, the old days when the 
family was home and Dewitt was courting her, when the house 
was kept fresh with white paint the clapboards and green the 
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shutters, and every bit the solid-wood furniture brought from 
Tennessee was place and there were Nigras aplenty all the 
running and cooking and door answering, and keep the lawn 
and drive the carriage and sprinkle down the walks and flowers 
evening. those times the house was filled with bouquets and 
with laughing, chattering people and before the evening ended her 
father would call, “Cora! Come sing for and would escort her 
the square grand piano. always asked for the same song. 
“Nightingale, nightingale, full song thou 

Most the time, though, she could not keep that memory 
close. Most the time she could not help seeing that her father’s 
house was dilapidated poor woman who too old care 
about her appearance anymore, and that somehow (she never knew 
quite how came about) Dewitt’s generous estate had dwindled 
that she had stay here except for little visits with family friends 
Memphis Nashville. But now and then, suddenly, she could 
pretend for little while that the old, slow-flowing sunlit days were 
not distant, after all. 

There was clatter the doorway, and Sallie Lee called 
authoritatively, “Come right now, Aunt Cora. We’re going 

Heavily she lifted herself from the bed, feeling the floor 
for her patent-leather house-slippers while holding her head mo- 
tionless until the dizziness passed. There was overwhelming 
number plans made, but oh, the joy it! She would not 
even look her bank balance for once but just ahead and 
the party properly. Pulling her robe about her, Miss Cora fas- 
tened with scalloped gold brooch the neck and made her way 
out the noisy dining room. 

She wrote the letter Rolf the next day, pouring out congrat- 
ulations for page. are all happy for you, Rolf. and know 
that Annie Laurie must lovely girl since she your 
are planning have the kinfolk meet her—just little 
evening party the 25th (heavily underlined). looked the 
calendar and picked Saturday night, knowing you could drive 
then. write immediately (underlined again) and tell you 
will come and bring Annie Laurie and her mother and father 
well. enclose little note invitation for you hand them. 
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Cousin Foley wants you all stay the night his house. has 
all that room with all the children gone now, and that lovely big 
bathroom upstairs. always meant put another one the top 
floor here, too, but never got done. With deepest love and ex- 
pectation seeing you all soon, Aunt Cora.” 

Thereafter she had Roxy, Peachie’s oldest nephew, come 
every morning instead once week. After she had her hot bis- 
cuits and coffee, and Roxy had been fed the back step, she fol- 
lowed him about the yard, instructing repeatedly and reprimand- 
ing regularly because you had keep after Nigras you wanted 
them get things done. The last the dandelions were dug out 
the grass, and flowering plants from Mr. Loyd’s greenhouse set out. 
new flagstone walk cut the little rose garden into triangles, and 
the lawn chairs were repainted. String was looped and down the 
side the old stable that the vines entwined and spurted 
their growth one could hardly see that the stable leaned crazily 
the other direction. The trash around she had decreed must 
burned, but then, finally, Roxy carried the basket loads out behind 
Miss Cora’s two little rent houses the ravine where honeysuckle 
and trumpet vine tangled over the trees, and dumped them there. 

She unearthed cutwork table cloths and ordered them laun- 
dered, and had Peachie clean every inch the guest room upstairs. 
Miss Cora herself supervised the arrangement the tasseled white 
spread the rosewood bed with its wine-colored canopy. She 
moved about the room, inspecting, touching every bit furnish- 
ing, the oval tables, the stained pictures, heavily-framed, mantel 
and walls, the solid silver wash basin and pitcher that had been her 
father’s wedding gift (with the pitcher piled high with silver dol- 
lars), the old hammock chair made flowered carpeting, the small 
straight chairs with faded upholstering, the stiff lace curtains and 
the embroidery-encrusted cover the marble-topped dresser. 

One day they all took off and drove Memphis. For herself 
Miss Cora chose blue net dress with long, full skirt, and for her 
hair small cluster pale pink plumes. And for Sallie Lee 
ankle-length dress white with tiny velvet bows here and there, 


just the sort dress she thought young girl should wear. She 
wanted buy something for Julia, but Julia said firmly, “No, 
have some yellow organdy home make up; will very 
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well.” 

Marzizzi’s she bought rolled anchovies, olives stuffed with 
almonds, smoked shrimp, little crocks imported cheese, and 
fancy crackers. And with Max her elbow she pointed out this 
bottle and that, addition the bourbon and champagne, until 
seemed though she were discovering all over again how good 
felt just spend money. never open all Max said 
indulgently. don’t mind,” she told him. just don’t mind one 
bit.” 

And then suddenly the appointed Saturday was upon them, 
and she could hardly believe it. Following Julia’s advice she spent 
the day bed, resting and thinking with satisfaction that her father 
would have approved the preparations. had always loved en- 
tertain, and when her mother would remonstrate the lavish plan- 
ning, would say, now, Lorena, can afford it.” That was 
the way she felt today, even though she had not yet totted the 
bills. pinch she could always cut off the end the garden and 
the area back the stable where once there had been fine fruit 
trees and sell that part the property for lots opening Tulip 
Street, the way that Yankee real estate man had tried persuade 
her last year. 

late afternoon she wanted make inspection the 
house, but Julia said determinedly, don’t want you see thing, 
Aunt Cora, until it’s all ready.” 

Miss Cora did more than peek down the hall when she 
made her way the big old-fashioned bathroom bathe tub 
scented water. The wide front hall, used now the family living 
room, appeared strange and formal, though she had been gone 
trip for several months and just returned. Every piece furni- 
ture looked newly straightened and the wrinkles had been swept out 
the thin old Orientals scattered over the wide-board floor. 

Peachie brought her supper tray, and Miss Cora sat 
dreaming over until the tea the chipped bone-china cup was 
quite cold, and then she realized that the day had begun fade 
the edges and that the house was unaccustomedly quiet. 

she summoned high voice. need you help 
dress!” 

When she had finally struggled into the blue net dress, she sat 
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down catch her breath, and Peachie helped with her hair, which 
had been turned leather curlers all day. When was fluffed 
out and the curled plumes were fastened, and she had her rings 
and the pearls (at the last minute she turned down the earrings), 
cologne and small amount Julia’s raspberry lipstick, she sat 
staring into the dresser table mirror, unable believe that this was 
she. 

nevah seen yo’ lookin’ puhtier’n now, Miss Cora,” Peachie 
said with pride. 

She climbed the steps laboriously, holding her brittle skirt 
with one hand and the smooth rail with the other. the guest room 
she smoothed the faultlessly arranged spread, blinked the shin- 
ing silver bowl and pitcher and walked around this were her 
first time here. She could hear Julia and Sallie Lee the girl’s 
room down the hall. why can’t wear necklace?” And 
Julia’s patient answer. isn’t becoming proper for girl your 
age wear grown-up jewelry. Now sit still never finish with 
your hair.” 

honey,” Miss Cora called, forget leave the 
little rose lights the guest room.” 

Downstairs she wandered about the rooms. Rose had stripped 
her garden flowers for the occasion, and Cousin Foley’s wife 
had sent all hers; even the neighbor across the street had cut her 
Picture Pink roses and brought them with old-fashioned bouquet 
snap-dragons and phlox, Shasta daisies and spice pinks. 

The double doors leading the parlor were rolled back, and 
the square piano was shining and polished. The faded blue silk 
the love seat and side chairs was set off the floor vase speckled 
tiger-lilies. Everywhere there were bowls massed with flowers, 
sweetpeas and nasturtiums and stock and baby’s breath, and the 
mantle the silver candelabra stood with white tapers, ready 
spread points light over the silver tuberose spikes. 

She sat down the piano and spread her stiff fingers over the 
keys, striking one chord that startled the still air and seemed 
jangle even echo. “Nightingale, nightingale, full song 
thou she sang under her breath but was fearful touching 
improper keys and thus disordering the serenity the room. 

strange, light-headed state she went back the dining 
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room, standing over the cut-glass punch and the stacks fat 
little crystal cups. “Champagne punch for the ladies,” she had told 
Max, somethin’ stronger for the men. And few odd bottles 
just case somebody’s taste don’t run the way ours does.” the 
side-board stood the glass cake stand heaped with petits fours sent 
over from Memphis that morning bus. She had not eaten one 
for years and stood admiring the delicate colors, yellow, pink and 
pale, beautiful apple-green. Very likely one would touch them 
tonight, except for the children, but they were pretty look at. 
and tomorrow when the party was thing the past, something 
lingered over verbally, the little cakes would somehow com- 
fort her. She could hear the voices Peachie and Clarabell 
through the kitchen wall; they were giggling one moment, talking 
unison the next. The Virginia ham had been prepared Rose’s, 
and Clarabell was make the little biscuits for it. 

Julia hurried into the room, still her seersucker robe with 
seam split down one side. She looked distracted, but her face re- 
the sight Miss Cora. “Oh, Aunt Cora—how nice you 
look!” 

“Everything perfect, Julia, honey. “I’ve never seen such 
lovely flowers. I’ve just been walkin’ around—fillin’ eyes.” 

The color Julia’s cheeks deepened. “Nearly everything’s 
ready. don’t know what I’m doing here. There was something 
mind.” 

“Now calm yourself; everything’s just wonderful. You ought 
take little somethin’ ease your nerves before they get here.” 

“I’m going slip into dress right now and comb hair. 
Why don’t you and see how pretty the yard is? Max turned the 
lights on.” 

Miss Cora went down the hall and out the back door into 
the half-darkness. Japanese lanterns, swinging idly, looked like 
butterflies hovering over velvet lawn. the end the garden, 
lantern stretched its light the stable where there was sign now 
that the old building still stood only act the Lord. 

She walked around the rose garden, past the hedge where lawn 
chairs were grouped and the covered table that stood before 
trellis covered pink rambler. The roses, pale artificial light, 
seemed hand-fashioned blossoms fastened profusion for 
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decorative background. The table was still empty but she visual- 
ized upon the smaller punch bowl, tray frosted julep glasses 
and the silver ice tub. 

Philip came running from darkness beyond the house with his 
spaniel, and Miss Cora, catching him the shoulder his short- 
trousered white suit, cried, declare, Philip, I’m not goin’ have 
hound spoil the reception. You lock him the tool-house this 

Muttering something, Philip broke away, running through the 
central light the garden, the dog his heels, and into darkness 
again. Miss Cora sighed, laughed under her breath and sat down 
lawn chair. 

What was time, anyhow? Tonight the new was the old, the 
old the new. was hard tell which; the two were entwined. 
The garden looked almost the same distant years, did the 
house now that night covered the peeling paint and the rotting 
porch pillars. And the same way sadness and joy were mingled 
that she could not tell which emotion coursed through her. She 
grieved for the past and yet was happy tonight and had been 
through all the preparations. The thing seemed that all 
elements were mixed—ages and emotions and people. person 
could belong only one generation; had fragments others 
within him whether knew not; sooner later they would 
come the surface for recognition. Even Sallie Lee and Philip 
would carry something her generation within them. 

And she herself was made more people than she knew. 
Even now she could imagine that her father was strolling the gar- 
den somewhere the shadows, cigar one hand, glass the 
other, awaiting the guests and humming under his breath. might 
old Confederate song had learned when, unbearded 
boy, had volunteered serve company commanded his 
own brother. minstrel song, perhaps, sentimental ballad. The 
feeling his presence was strong, and she closed her eyes 
hear his voice more clearly the echoes humming the quiet 
yard. Waiting, she caught, deeper than the faint fragrance cigar 
smoke, the scent the tuberoses her sister’s garden across the 
hedge and felt herself trembling the wonder all until the 
moment, having drawn itself out full length, began disinte- 
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grate. 

There was nothing then but rise and for glass 
tonic and learn were not time for Max fill punch 
Just she began make the effort pull herself from the low 
chair shrill voices flooded from the back the house. She heard 
the sharp whine the screen door, and figures like pale-tinted 
clouds evening sky moved out. 

“She wrote him the very day after began planning it,” 
Julia’s indignant voice came. mailed the letter myself.” 

And then Rose was speaking. else should have writ- 
ten him, too. She must not have made clear that this was 
somethin’ big.” 

Men’s voices consoled. “His girl’s got him well hooked 
She’s the one that calls the tunes. 

For another minute Miss Cora sat quietly her chair, 
longer listening the confusion voices. Rolf was not coming, 
then. Her reception tonight did not have any particular meaning 
him. had taken him ten days answer the invitation, but she 
had known that men were careless, that most them had idea 
how much work party meant. She wanted cry out both anger 
and disillusion, but she only gasped once half sob and then 
held her hand firmly over her mouth. How could it? How 
could he? Rolf, then, she was only left-over, fragment from 
another time, along with the canopy bed, the loveseat, the square 
piano with its faded, unheard songs, and the silver pitcher once 
heaped with silver dollars. 

Very soon now they would discover that she was out here. She 
sat straight and ordered her quivering muscles into obedience. 
They were sorry for whole lot she would 
not accept their pity. 

Sallie Lee’s clear voice called out. I’ve been all over 
the house, and can’t find her anywhere.” 

that Miss Cora arose and headed for the house. “Here 
am!” Instantly the voices about the door hushed. “Rolf 
we'll still havea nice evenin’ cried strong, high 
voice. Just she reached the group she stumbled over something 
the grass and Cousin Foley stretched out quick, protective hand 
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and caught her arm. 

“Ts your angina, Miss Cora?” 

foot fell asleep back there. Those deep chairs look pretty 
lawn, but sittin’ them’s somethin’ else.” 

They were quiet now, the cluster adults that had moved 
close about her. 

sick?” she asked abruptly. “What reason did 

couldn’t pin him down,” Cousin Foley told her. “From the 
funny way talked reckoned had somethin’ with his 
girl’s family.” 

Looking about their half averted faces, she saw Sallie Lee 
standing apart pale flood light that gave her luminous look 
her full-skirted, tight-breasted dress. But Sallie Lee’s mouth was 
ajar uncertainty fear something unknown. 

Lee,” Miss Cora began with rush words, “you’re 
the prettiest thing any see tonight. Next birthday have 
have little string pearls.” 

“Now isn’t lucky,” Dan, Rose’s husband, teased, “that 
Judge Abernathy’s bringin’ his grandson from Memphis tonight?” 

Suddenly immediate family loyalty rose Miss Cora’s con- 
sciousness like the effervescence sparkling wine held, its thin 
glass, the light. She wanted share this revelation with the 
group close about her, but the swell emotion she was unable 
speak. 

The family and the old friends were enough, Miss Cora 
wanted tell them all. There were three lawyers among the kin- 
folk, and medical doctor. Cousin Foley had been United States 
Representative for years, and Dan impressed everyone with his bulk 
and bearing well his business. And Max, for all his unsteadi- 
ness, had real charm; women always hung about him. She looked 
the three white-suited men proudly, Foley with his thick white 
hair, Dan, big-boned, rising over him, and Max, slender and dark 
and world-wise were the diplomatic service. And all 
the rest the kin coming from nearby communities were re- 
spected and genteel. Rolf did not matter now. Rolf and his un- 
known Annie Laurie. 

Booker T., hired from the hotel serve tonight, and Max 
ought seeing the punch and the juleps. She wanted hear 
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ice chunks moving against the crystal walls punch bowl. 

“Gracious heavens!” she exclaimed. “Is the punch ready, 
Max? everybody’s thirsty this minute we’ll empty 
time.” 

Abruptly they all began speaking excitedly, laughing noth- 
ing, crowding into the house. moment Julia was her side, 
glass hand. thought you might like something right away. 
Things get confusing, and everybody always arrives the same 
time.” 

“Oh-h-h-h.” With shaking hand Miss Cora took the glass. “It’s 
just what I’ve been needin’, Julia, honey.” Lights were flashing 
front the house, and she blinked down the hall she drank 
eagerly. startin’ come. just finish this and then 
stand the door.” 


MODERN TIMES 
Kenneth Hanson 


aught prodigal blinked our disbelief 

alf chaste half chasing some reflective mote. 
lone mogrified high time’s bought thief 

educed circumstance, resolved rote. 


IG’ AEIDEN, that innocence who guessed? 
parts disguised though bolted pips skin 
ach apple’s trick made hazardous best: 

onsumed once immanent, without twice thin. 


ale fancy’s dan, why speed our deepest cops 

robbers when scapegoat’s made plain, poor paid 

erformer’s kin? We’re mixed who mock his props 


ock stock barrel round our fall’s parade. 
fate that muscle man who botched the scheme? 
quite. Hatched eye, seized things are what they seem. 
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THE FRATERNITY DANCE 


Meyer Liben 


one the heights the fraternity dance, the phone rang. 
This was public wall phone, communal property, with nobody re- 
sponsible for it. The dance was one the regular Saturday night 
affairs, before the holiday season, which some find more exciting 
than the holiday season itself, the way some school children prefer 
Thursday. 

The fraternity men and their girls were dancing the radio, 
which one the finest ways dance, for the music comes from 
afar, the choice wide, the volume controllable, the announcer 
(who speaks words) creates nice balance between the unlim- 
ited fantasies and the demands everyday. 

“Catch the phone” said voice from the crowd, but nobody 
moved. The dancers, caught rhythm from which they feared 
escape, made move. The onlookers made move, ashamed 
bring their non-participation the attention the dancers. Apart 
from the dancers and onlookers, nobody was there. 

the fifth ring somebody cried impatiently: 

who that is” 
and loud voice answered: 

“See who yourself” 
and there was general resentment against the phone, which insist- 
ently, monotonously (for the rings were exactly spaced) was inter- 
fering with the dreams the dancers and the hopes the on- 
lookers, was setting brother against brother. 

the eighth ring, one the dancers broke out the circle, 
like crazed half-back, and seized the phone. 

hello. anyone there? Damn, they’ve hung up.” 
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And rushed back his partner, the way angry, awak- 
ened sleeper rushes back bed has never wanted leave. 

The music speeded up, the magic circle came new life, 
the couples swayed the ever-recurring warmth and illusion 
Saturday night. Then the song ended and the announcer, making 
every effort not break the spell, speaking very personally, melli- 
fluously, apologizing for the intrusion the prose world identity 
and place, succeeded breaking the spell. There was change 
partners, some the onlookers broke into the circle and some 
the dancers were banished the outer world, watch, yearn. 

This was interlude, there was human murmur, then the 
words faded and the music filled the empty space. The dancing 
began again, and almost immediately the phone rang, the frighten- 
ing insolence the first ring. 

Before that first ring had fulfilled itself, was cut off (the 
way the cry sacrificial animal cut off) abruptly, forever, 
somewhat bored onlooker who seized the phone and shouted 
“hello” into it. 

“Who? What? No, wrong number.” 

“Looking for the Hunts Point Chess and Checker Club” ex- 
plained. “Does have wrong number!” 

rejoined those the sidelines. Some were there because 
they did not know how dance, had confidence their danc- 
ing ability, some because their dancing partners had passed them 
by, and they were mood for substitutes, some out self-pun- 
ishment self-glorification, and some because there were more 
boys than girls. They wandered the periphery, the disconsolate 
ones. 

The band the air played the soft sentimental music then 
vogue. Occasionally, the clear note trumpet pierced the haze. 
This kind music, expertly played, dulls the reflexes, brings on, 
the receptive listener, state between vapidity and trance. The 
couples danced, the collective dream which they knew would 
repeated the next Saturday night, and the one after, and the 
day eve preceding the next Saturday night, and then the phone 
rang. 

the fourth ring (midway between betraying impatience 
and losing the call) girl slipped out her partner’s arms and 
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answered the phone. 
She was most see, 
Like lady far countree 

She spoke low voice listened with interest, somewhat 
straining hear. Then she iooked incredulous, then she laughed 
hysterically, and said: 

the kidding, that isn’t very funny” 
then she strained hear again, fascinated, fearful, and cried: 

“Hello, hello, are you there?” 
and slowly hung up. 

Her escort, surprisingly forced the sidelines, was waiting 
close by, impatiently. 

“Let’s dance. Another wrong number?” 

She was pale, quite shaken. 

don’t know” she said. don’t think was wrong num- 
ber, because said was old member the fraternity before 
said anything, then said was entombed, had special phone 
his coffin, then said wasn’t entombed, but was just trying 
out the equipment. Would come his help necessary, that’s 
what wanted know.” 

ridiculous gag” said her escort, “I’d like bust him 
one. It’s probably one the rival fraternities. wish been 
the phone. Forget it. Let’s back and dance.” 

She allowed herself led back the dance floor.” 

sounded real” she said, know practical joke.” 

“Come on” said, it. You’ll give all the creeps. Some 
these straight men can put over any kind gag.” 

They started dance again, the slow rhythms band 
playing from Chicago hotel. They had come the Thursday 
the dance, when they could look forward the deep pleasure 
the beginning the end, not yet sighting that end. 

Although another height had been reached and the dance floor 
was quiet, the only noise that grounded bodies moving through 
space, there was conversation and laughter behind the 
cago conversation, Chicago laughter. 

The outcasts wandered noiselessly the periphery, seeking 
the lost form, the stolen form, any form all, seeking the ob- 
livior. which the dancers fearfully shared, insolently shared. 
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THE FAIREST THEM ALL 


(Or, was Orpheus when 
the Lights went 


Jane Mayhall 


The fairest them all was never fair, 
compound injustice made him rich and ruddy, 

affairs and fairies mixed him somewhat roughly 
though never more than wrinkled his hair. 


burly boy with butterflies for ears, 
and fjords for words, and feet like two grave-diggers, 
topped the scales like matrons getting bigger, 
but kept himself aloof drinking beer. 


The fame that came him for breaking dishes, 
placating virgins and disputing law 

was all deserved, for his eyes they saw 
something far beyond their wildest wishes. 


And they loved him where spat and spawned, 
the course love was truly rough and ready; 

twanged his lyre and hired out steady, 
ha’penny each, one every pound. 


Was meant for martyrdom! his bloody marrow, 

the cross old debauch was what carried. 
And even after Magdalene had married, 

could not give the basic bravado. 
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Like waves sea, spread all directions, 

was Art and Life, and Love full discourse; 
retrogressed some excessive source, 

performed with charm immaculate conceptions. 


Apocalyptic, pure, refused dine, 
but drank the dread esthetic the bone, 
and lurched through lands, still looking for sign, 
sleep but with the leper-leavened stone. 


His end was coming soon some hotel, 

surrounded his rank and ruined friends, 
who stole from him the harp that hurt his hands. 

But who they were, ne’er more could tell. 


The heart was breaking his borrowed vest, 

his head was popping and his guts were finished. 
Still the song was sweet and undiminished; 

till God’s cerebral hemorrhage did the rest. 


“One beer too many,” what the papers said. 

The doctors sought mystery his brain. 
And intellectuals sanctioned him, insane. 

But was man, and only dead. 
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IMPUTATION 


Impressively sleeked, pink ears cocked, 
hands stilled beneath dewlap, 

and the dice rolling only sevens 

across the green baize table. 


Many times purged and brain-washed, 
admonished stare ducks only 

the pond when was crossed 
mother with skirts too high for virtue. 


Obeying matter secret glands, 
furtive enzymes and puzzled psyches; 
those knowing casuals say: pulls flies 
apart when any thunder rumbles. 


memorial haws and whims, 

where the alarm clock timed 

endemic shrieks fattening hens. 
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VICTIM 


Where the redbird perches with 

bluebird’s joy, and the devil- 
may-care hedgerows make music, 
remember day breakable 
heart and luxuriant 

corn buffalo stature. 


But resist it, the buffoon 
memory, the voices making 

clatter and clarion the night. 
away and let sway upon 

own small tuft confidence. 


Like wren, like anxious 
mindful wren, where ample 
herons unnerve me, and calicoed 
mothers talk together about 

unorganized mortality, 


Where the bluebird silent 

the redbird’s province and 

the churchly garbed hedgerows sigh, 

commemorate tomorrow private 

winter cornfields outside any town. 
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NOTES REVIEWS, 


Among recent novels Darkling Plain, Clifford Irving, 
graduate Cornell and alumnus the Cornell Writing Program. 
note its appearance here, but avoid comment what represents, or- 
der not become involved questions inbreeding. 


***STYLES PLAIN AND FANCY: End Dying, Sam Astrachan: 
Farrar, Strauss, and Cudahy; 246 pages; $3.50. 
The Man Who Was Not With It, Herbert Gold: Atlantic- 
Little, Brown; 314 pages; $3.75. 


The first sentence Sam Astrachan’s novel goes: “There end 
dying and fullness death.” 

straightforward declarative sentence that means what says. 
writes the way usually talk, looking what we’re talking about instead 
the words which use. His similes are apt old-fashioned 
buildings, like trees primeval forest, like high Gothic arches 
cathedral, leaned over us”) and his metaphors familiar (“leaned over 
but uses almost none the other elements which style composed, 
rhythm, rhetorical balance and stresses, artful repetitions and echoes, im- 
ages that turn into symbols. Neither does use that craftily-polished 
simple style which Gide the past master; Astrachan’s plain style per- 
mits syntactical sloppiness (“I selfishly guarded money with the same 
anxiety that father kept accounts his debts”). Neither bad nor good, 

Most novelists haven’t the inclination, the nerve, try style 
plain, plain like that War and Peace. When writer lets you look that 
steadily his words, what says had better mighty good; had 
better exactly how his people talk and what they talk about, how they 
and what their doing will lead and why (though had better not tell 
you why had better true, Tolstoy was, not just about human sur- 
faces but true all the way down. 

Sam Astrachan maintains his style the end; knows his characters; 
rings true. His present-day New York Russian Jewish immigrants and 
their children say and what people say and do—but only enough; they 
are not documentary personages from sociological novel; there just 
enough them compose for the world Sam Star, the young man 
the story. And his progenitors Russia are economically given, 
substantial; one them, his uncle Jacob, hero such legendary en- 
ergy, yet true, that the book slackens when leaves it, for the New 
Yorkers are not heroic even their greed. 

Not that novelist the plain style bound write chronicle, 
documentary. This not another story youth turning into man, 
though first you think it’s going be, nor another family history, though 
the bulk the novel that. the thematic account 
youth’s claiming his vast and complex heritage: his heritage finds em- 
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bodied his family, the process claiming turns him into man. 
the prelude, Sam Star’s mother dying cancer, his father having died 
not long before. Then the first half the body the novel (in 
three sections, each introduced scene from Sam Star’s being bar-mitz- 
vahed) account the Kagan family Czarist Russia, especially the 
heroic Jacob. Then the second half the body the novel (in three sec- 
tions, each introduced scene from Jacob’s execution) account the 
now Cohen family New York. The postlude takes Sam Paris where 
stays with European uncle and aunt, entering the great world where 
feels home, recovering his past, claiming his full heritage. Yet, you 
read along, this arranging things not obtruded upon your conscious- 
ness; any given moment, your focus hard what happening. You 
don’t even relax into the story-reader’s what’s going happen next? pure 
novel. Not just first novel, but the first novel true novelist. 

Sam Star more American than Russian and more European than 
American; but the heritage claims the end the novel the war- 
riors and prophets and God Israel. His closing sentence, addressed 
old man selling newspapers the streets Paris, is: believe was too 
far away hear when called out, 


The first sentence Herbert Gold’s novel goes: the 
midway, Grack the Frenchie, talking for his counterstore his zoo while 
the loudspeaker clamored under his come-on with hee hee hee and 
ho.” 

special and fancy lingo that doesn’t mean just what says (do you 
know what counterstore is, zoo?) but also tells you about the world 
the book the very lingo. “He brought his hand with the horny nail 
his index finger wide circle, swinging invisible lassoo, looping their 
belly-eyed gaze and taking his eye.” style, all the paraphernalia 
fancy style, that you not see the action which this sentence describes 
much better than you see the metaphors describing it. “This was the big 
show, they only knew it.” Herbert Gold’s style not small part the 
show his novel, and you know it. 

When the style much the thing here, had better good; 
had better contain itself reward for that energy which diverts from 
the characters and their actions (as, their best, the novels Faulkner, 
say, Greene, do, but their worst they not). Herbert Gold’s style 
jaunty and grotesque, not suitable for tragedy high seriousness; 
comic, admirably comic from pathetic very this novel his 
two previous ones, the style not perfectly held. This not the best Gold, 
but the best Gold far; better than most. 

It’s carnival world, and who doesn’t love carnival once while? 
The glitter the thing and you cheat yourself you take heart. The 
young man the story, Bud, has run hard from the mashing world 
Pittsburgh and his father, that has habit (dope), which Grack helps 
him break. Bud falls love with Joy, the fortune-teller’s daughter (but 
really, persuasively love, tenderly love you like), and spends the 
last part the novel trying help Grack out his own trouble (failing 
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this) and trying become genuine, Pittsburgh husband and father 
(succeeding, the blank page after the last page the novel). Bud 
wanted with but couldn’t, Grack with till rots him; the 
end, Bud has decided not with it. 

Bud with Grack; then Bud with his father; then Bud with Joy; these 
are, from what you can see them under the glitter the style, all hon- 
estly done and and actually tender. But Bud and Joy, married, helping 
Grack escape from the United States back Canada—this becomes, from 
what you can make out, grossly symbolic. You’ve resisted turning Joy into 
symbol, despite her name, turning the carnival into symbol, though 
nowadays carnivals fiction are apt slither around your hands; but 
the writer won’t let you take the getting rid Glack anything but sym- 
bolic. what? isn’t clear, and doesn’t much matter. The people were 
good enough themselves, what they did was moving and genuine; the 
style was all the interference with them that you could bear. the sym- 
bolic end, the book becomes opaque; you can’t see the people all, and 
you liked them, you wanted rejoice their accomplishment the end 
felt with them their trouble and love throughout; it’s hard re- 
joice much success purely symbolic. 

The last sentence Bud’s narrative, adequate for its occasion, Her- 
bert Gold the novelist could worse than take heart: “There’s good 
and with way not with it, too.” 

—George Elliott 
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